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CURRENT COMMENTS 


The Resignation of Mr. Cooper 


Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper has re- 
signed as a secretary of the International 
Committee and will devote himself to in- 
vestigation and to writing. He expects 
to start soon on a tour which will bring 
him into contact with many of the prin- 
cipal universities of the world. 

Since 1902 Mr. Cooper has been the 
best-known leader in the movement to 
enlist students in the study of the Bible, 
and all the resources of his nature have 
been devoted unselfishly to this one aim. 
His enthusiasm has been contagious, and 
the movement which had 12,000 in Bible 
classes in 1902, now has fully 43,000. 
He has led out into the making of a new 
type of Bible courses for students. He 
has written books and various pamphlets 
on Bible study in relation to college men. 
He has attracted to the Bible study 
groups a wide variety of men. The Bible 
is far better known in the North Ameri- 
can colleges and universities than it has 
ever been before. The study of it is be- 
coming popular in the best sense. With 
him the propaganda of Bible study 
among educated men is a passion. He 
leaves the Student Movement bearing 
the highest reward that comes to any 
man, the testimony of many students to 
his personal helpfulness and to the wide- 
reaching influence of his plans, and en- 
ters upon a work of wide scope. 





Mission Study and the Churches 


Knowledge puffeth up. Unless sat- 
urated by sympathy and directed by 
the impulses of loving service it is 
questionable whether or not its acqui- 
sition by the individual is of net value 
to society. Love edifieth. Particularly is 
this true of the knowledge of the necessi- 
tes of men at home and in lands out- 


side, and of the operations whereby these 
are being met. Missionary knowledge 
may puff up and not edify. Great care 
should be taken that with the offering 
of missionary education there should 
be offered ways whereby for the prac- 
tical service of men it may be put to 
account. New conceptions are bound 
to come in of responsibility and duty, 
new sympathies are bound to be awak- 
ened, new convictions are bound to be 
established. And what of it? Unless 
principles are individualized, unless ob- 
ligations are localized and _ unless 
visions of deep need beneficently met 
are translated into actuality — the 
knowledge which established these 
might better never have been gained. 
This is the ultimate problem of Mis- 
sion Study. And in seeking to solve 
it, no opening for service is more 
practical, logical or immediate than 
that of developing a similar mis- 
sionary knowledge, basic of all en- 
during interest and worthy activity, 
within the Church. There is much 
that the undergraduate who is in- 
formed on missionary questions may 
do to awaken among the membership 
of the churches a desire for mission- 
ary intelligence and also to inspire 
and perhaps direct a propaganda to 
promote it. This is one way to 
escape “the peril of missionary knowl- 
edge.” 

But for another reason the Mission 
Study work of the colleges should 
be related helpfully to the corre- 
sponding effort in the churches. The 
Association is the Church’s servant, 
so asserted by itself and so recog- 
nized by the Church. And in the 
whole range of the Church’s activi- 
ties at this time, no need is more pro- 
nounced than that of leadership for 
her home and foreign missionary un- 
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dertakings. There is no service which 
the Association can render which the 
Church more gratefully receives and 
more insistently demands in larger 
measure—for she has a right to de- 
mand it—than just such leadership. 
We are not speaking now of the 
producing of leaders who, after leav- 
ing college, will direct the Church’s 
work abroad or give their lives to the 
relief of conditions at home, although 
this is an exact and important ob- 
jective of the Mission Study work 
among students. Nor are we speak- 
ing of the general equipment which 
comes to every Christian worker who 
grows conversant with the mission- 
ary questions of the day and opens 
his heart to the larger interests and 
sympathies, great as is that contribu- 
tion to the problem of the Church’s 
missionary leadership. But the plea 
now is for a recognition of the claim 
of the Church on the Mission Study 
undertaking of the colleges for leader- 
ship in her Mission Study work. This 
is one of the chief obligations for Mis- 
sion Study upon every Christian stu- 
dent. He is in college to qualify for 
the service of the Church and of so- 
ciety. The Church needs him and 
looks to him for assistance in the 
preparation of her campaign of mis- 
sionary intelligence. This obligation 
is particularly heavy upon the student 
who expects to enter the Christian 
ministry, for he is the key to the whole 
situation so far as Mission Study is con- 
cerned. There are many pitiful instances 
of ministers who have assumed charge 
of congregations without equipment or 
training, to direct the program of mis- 
sionary education amongst their people. 
One of the chief reasons why voluntary 
Mission Study classes should be carried 
on among theological students, regardless 
of the amount or quality of missionary 
instruction offered by the curriculum, 
is that they come to understand in 
this way the prevailing method where- 
by missionary instruction is given in the 
churches and qualify to become, not only 
teachers of classes, but teachers of teach- 
ers. But the obligation is not upon the 
divinity student alone. It applies alike to 
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every student who has assumed the 
obligations of membership in_ the 
Church. The Christian student is there. 
fore without option in the matter, not 
only of developing his own missionary 
intelligence, but of turning it to most 
practical account in the Mission Study 
work of the Church. 


The Opportunity at Our Doors 


The obligation is immediate as well 
as future. Right in the college vicin- 
ity there is usually an opening for 
energies of this kind. If it is a 
college church, the responsibility 
for promoting missionary intelligence 
rests largely on the students for ini- 
tiative and leadership. If there is 
no college church there is still large 
room for participation in the Mission 
Study work of the churches of the 
community. Two dangers are to be 
avoided. One is the devoting of 
so great attention to the work in 
these churches that the work in the 
college is neglected. This is a wrong 
policy, partly because the work in 
the colleges is one for which students 
have an exclusive responsibility, in 
that there is no one to carry it on 
successfully if they do not, and partly 
because it is strategically an error 
to impair the efficiency of the under- 
taking which supplies the leaders, in 
the supposed interests of the work 
which they go to lead. So far as this 
effort goes, the Mission Study 
classes on the campus are the base 
from which this service to the 
churches is supplied. The other 
danger is that the resident young 
people of the churches, many of them 
with the finest possibilities in this 
direction, will stand by, while the 
students direct the propaganda and 
lead the classes. In the long run 
this is bound to prevent the devel- 
opment of indigenous leadership m 
these churches and so to work out to 
the loss of the Church. It must be 
determined in every case just how fat 
participation in these Church under- 
takings is desirable from all stand- 
points. 
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Now there are many ways in which 
this service may be rendered. Often 
it is possible to give the initial im- 
petus to the Mission Study of a local 
church, or to put new spirit and care- 
ful organization into a work already 
begun. At other times leaders may 
be furnished for the Mission Study 
classes of the Young People’s Society, 
the Sunday School, or some other 
Church organization. Frequently nor- 
mal groups may be conducted. In 
many cases there is a scant supply of 
reference literature, and a movement 
may be inaugurated for the securing 
of new books and periodicals. In 
these and other ways Mission Study 
in the churches should be served by 
the Mission Study work of the col- 
leges. 

3ut not only the churches of the 
college communities should receive 
this service. Precisely these forms of 
help should be given to the students’ 
home churches. Letters during term 
time will often be of value, and in 
vacation the work can be stimulated 
more directly. Then after gradua- 
tion the best opportunity of all will 
come to the student to serve the 
Church in this way. His knowledge 
and experience are now richer, he 
brings a stronger prestige to the work, 
he can devote himself now without 
reserve to the Mission Study enter- 
prise of the Church, and he has be- 
fore him an uninterrupted period of 
time for a progressive, constructive 
effort. Before every senior class the 
opportunity should be laid of stepping 
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immediately into places of influence 
and leadership in this open and im- 
portant field. And the man who has 
an eye for the chance to do a richly 
productive and highly multiplying 
work will seek before leaving college 
to become thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work of this kind. 


A Social Study Text-Book 


In a recent number of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN reference was made to a social 
study text-book, “Personal Economy and 
Social Reform.” This book has had a 
large success among students in Great 
Britain, and now it is to be available for 
use in this country. On or about Feb- 
ruary 1, Association Press will issue an 
American edition of this valuable book. 
It was specially prepared for use in stu- 
dent groups and will fit in perfectly with 
the regular courses in mission study fam- 
iliar to student Christian Association 
leaders in the United States and Canada. 
It deals at close range in an interesting 
and suggestive manner with the problems 
connected with the earning and spending 
of money justly and in such a way as will 
benefit society at large. It outlines the 
special obligation of Christian educated 
men and women in this important aspect 
of life, and shows the tremendous possi- 
bilities of service that lie in a right use 
of the personal income. This must be a 
first consideration for all who would en- 
gage in “social service” in any form. The 
questions are raised in such a form as 
will readily supply ample material for 
round-table discussion. 
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CLINICAL TRAINING IN PREPARATION FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN LEADERSHIP* 


By Professor Graham Taylor 


PLEAD for a more practical and sci- 
entific training of the ministry by the 
method of the applied arts, the laboratory 
or clinical method, the learning by doing 
under expert supervision. 

The forefathers of our present genera- 
tion really understood the need of this. 
The clinical method in not new. In 
the earlier days the younger minister 
made his pastoral rounds with the senior 
pastor. Some of the greatest preachers 
and theologians simply learned from 
somebody who was actually doing the 
thing that they were trying to learn. 
Their theological seminary was some 
pastor’s study and their Pastoral Theol- 
ogy was going about with that “good 
man of God.” That wasn’t a bad way 
to train men for the ministry, if it didn’t 
take too long and there were enough such 
pastors to train one man ata time. Our 
theological class rooms, our book lore, 
our increased academic periods will 
never do alone to train men for such an 
applied art as that of the ministry. The 
field must be yoked up with the class- 
room. The other great schools are grav- 
itating toward the large centers of life, 
and for the same reason theological semi- 
naries are more and more laying hold of 
their surrounding populations. The Law 
Schools are where they are because the 
law courts are there. The Medical 
Schools are where they are because the 
hospital clinics are there. The geologist 
takes his pupils afield and there he has 





* Stenographic report, not revised by Professor Tay- 
lor, of address at Theological Seminary Conference at 
Oberlin, Chio, Nov. 23-26. 


them study the stratification of the earth, 
And the reason the theological semi- 
naries are where they are, or ought to 
be there, is because the people in all the 
pathos of the multitude, in all the com- 
plexity of the modern life, are to be 
seen, just as they are, layer upon layer, 
strata upon strata. Even though semi- 
naries, and some of the more successful 
of them, are remote from cities, their 
students cannot afford not to come into 
contact with these more congested areas 
of human life, simply for the sake of 
saving time, simply to see more in less 
space, simply to touch greater varieties 
of life with a less experience. 

The clinical work has advantages that 
need only to be stated to be demon- 
strated. The ministry is a practical art, 
and there is no way of learning how it 
is to be done except by doing it under ex- 
pert supervision. I know full well that 
we need the retirement that was spoken 
of here to-day; and yet, after all, like 
wisdom, it is the voice of the Theological 
Seminary that should be heard in the 
street, in the course of the people, in the 
great assemblies, and where life is lived 
in all its pathetic variety and in all its 
overwhelming mass. Seminaries which 
are remote from the cities are sending 
their students for two weeks at a time 
into the great centers, where they cam 
come into some first-hand observation of 
the actual conditions of life. 

What kind of clinical work? Preach- 
ing and pastoral work? I agree toa lim- 
ited extent. But I have had close touch 
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with this question of student preaching 
for twenty years ; and this experience ab- 
solutely convinces me that full pastoral 
charges held by students in the theologi- 
cal seminaries is absolutely ruining the 
scholarship of the seminaries. These 
men are not doing their full duty by their 
class-room work. Poor fellows, they 
can’t. Moreover, I must say that the stu- 
dent pastors are not doing justice by the 
churches. I know the churches accept 
them because they can’t help it, poor 
things. They would not accept a man on 
part time if they could have that same 
man for whole time. But I insist upon 
it that the man who does justice by his 
parish will not do justice by his prepara- 
tion for his entire life work. On the 
other hand, the man who will do full jus- 
tice by his seminary course must slight 
his parish. The man who tries to do 
both, and seeks to do both equally well, 
almost invariably injures his health. 
Possibly the difficulties could be prac- 
tically adjusted by requiring a man who 
has a pastoral charge to take a larger 
number of years to complete his course. 
Then perhaps the clinic of the parish 
would be of greater service. But there 
are still serious disadvantages. The stu- 
dent pastor is without the expert super- 
vision necessary for clinical work. Fur- 
ther, his responsibilities in a suburban or 
country appointment prevent him from 
coming in touch with the great religious 
and scientific movements of the city. It 
isa dreadful thing that a man who comes 
to a great city like Chicago should spend 
his entire time out in a little country 
place. The theological students hear 
themselves preach; they do not hear 
any of the great preachers; they do not 
get in touch with the work of great 
tities. The city is a great object lesson; 
but most of the theological students, so 
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virtually go through this great object 
lesson of American life blindfolded. A 
student cannot hold a pastoral charge 
and also come in contact with the great 
work in evangelism and hear the great 
pulpit speakers, much less know any- 
thing about the reformatory and social 
processes which are just as important 
for a future minister as to know how 
to run a Sunday School. 

The richest opportunities that come 
and are gone forever, pass the most of 
these theological students untouched. 
Men come who speak on their particu- 
lar subjects with as great an authority 
as anybody in the world; people come 
from ocean to ocean to get in touch 
with them; and yet many of those stu- 
dents who are studying right in the 
same city cannot hear them. Imagine 
a great surgeon coming to a medical 
school and a hospital in Chicago, and 
some men saying: “I’ve got to go out 
into the suburbs to-day.” Every medi- 
cal student in all of the schools would 
be there. And yet great clinical work- 
ers along religious lines will come to 
Chicago, and in the leisure time of the 
men, too; and they can’t be heard; they 
can’t be seen. It is a dreadful lack of 
social and educational economy. 

What sort of clinical work? It must 
be more than preaching, as the ministry 
is more than preaching. The ministry 
is a complexity of duties. While we 
learn to preach by preaching, I’d have a 
great deal less of student preaching, and 
I’d have it better when it was done. 
I’d have less pastoral experimentation 
on the people who have to submit to it. 
I would have them do a great deal of 
pedagogical work in the Sunday School. 
If they did preaching, I would have it 
street preaching. Here the people can 
walk away if they don’t like it. I 
would give them one family to call upon 
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sixteen times instead of sixteen families 
one time. I would give them a poor 
family that was beginning to disinte- 
grate. Put the problem of the rehab- 
ilitation of that one family on that one 
student. Have him visit the family 
not only once a week, but twice a week. 
Have him ascertain the causes of dis- 
integration and actually make a scien- 
tific record of the case. Then let the 
professor go over the case record of 
that family with the student. It is the 
case-record clinic that we need; ge*ting 
down to business in the concrete. We 
are generalizing ourselves to death. We 
aren't concrete, constructive, practical 
enough. We can’t answer any of the 
questions as to moral disease such as 
the medical student has to answer in 
regard to the symptoms of physical dis- 
orders. 

This social work is very important. 
You have not saved your man unless 
you have saved more or less of his 
surroundings. Anyway, I don’t care 
whether you are an Arminian or a Cal- 
vinist, he won't stay saved unless you 
pay attention to his environment also. 
You will not think the world as free as 
you may have thought it to be when 
you come to study the tremendous lode- 
stone acting upon some people. The 
field work is necessary. One is only 
half educated if he has only class-room 
equipment. The family must be studied 
in its environment; industry must be 
known; the shops and the labor ex- 
changes visited. I have just come 
through the awful experience of that 
Chicago Vice Commission. It was my 
duty to go over the data of the supply of 
the victims—2,252 life stories of women 
and girls who have gone down in that 
awful pit of perdition. Why, men, we 
don’t know anything about it. We are 
fumbling in the dark. We don’t know 
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the dangers and temptations, the awful 
conspiracies, the commercial greed, the 
terrible alignment of the power of the 
law and of the police on the side of the 
white slaver. Why, we sit by and let 
that thing go on. It is a terrible ar- 
raignment of the church. It is an aw- 
ful arraignment of the ministry. 

There is the housing problem; a real 
home is made impossible. England re- 
cently had a tremendous strike. Did 
you notice that Wesleyan lay preachers 
were among the leaders in that strike? 
No wonder, for it was a religious as 
well as an economic problem. Living 
conditions were impossible. Fully 134, 
ooo English railroad men were getting 
five dollars a week and under, 107,000 
received between $5 and $7.50 a week, 
and 78,000 received over $7.50 a week. 
Living costs rose seventeen per cent, 
while wages rose six per cent. Every in- 
dustrial and economic problem has a re- 
ligious outreach, and many a religious 
problem has an economic basis. How 
are we going to deal with it? We are 
fumbling in the dark. We haven’t made 
the diagnosis. 

This clinical department should be 
made a regular part of the curriculum, 
and given a relationship to the class- 
room work. The observed facts on the 
field can be correlated with the subjects 
which are being taught in the depart- 
ment of Practical Theology, and Social 
Economics and Ethics. Its dignity will 
then be raised, and it will attain a 
higher status in men’s minds. I want 
that field work shall be a part of the 
mental discipline instead of a hindrance 
to it. I want it to be under expert 
supervision and checked up exactly as 
the student’s laboratory work would be 
in the chemical laboratory. If we take 
this matter up as we have taken up the 
other branches of the curriculum, we 
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can get somewhere with it. 1 want to 
make a discipline of it as they do in the 
school of applied arts. There is much 
more field work than can be done in our 
theological seminaries, even though some 
of the things which we are attempting 
in the class room may have to be left 
for the subsequent study of the men 
when they get out. In the Chicago 






































School of Civics students work three 
hours a day and five days a week in the 
field, and two hours a day and five days 
a week in the class room. They are 
checked up for scholarship equally on 
the work in the field with that in the 
It is the clinical or field 


















class room. 









Two Conferences, representative of 
the theological institutions of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains and 
discussing topics of vital importance, 
were held the week closing November 
25th at New Haven, Conn., and Ober- 
lin, Ohio. Twenty-eight seminaries of 
thirteen denominations were represented 
at New Haven, and twenty-five of sev- 
enteen denominations at Oberlin. The 
Conferences were conducted under the 
auspices of the Theological Section of 
the Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations. The Rev. J. Ross Steven- 
son of Brown Memorial Church, Balti- 
more, chairman of the Theological Sub- 
committee of the Student Movement, 
presided, and among the leaders pres- 
fat at one or both of the Conferences 
were Mr. John R. Mott, Mr. Robert E. 
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STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS OF THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN CONFERENCE 


By Harrison S. Elliott 
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work as a definite part of the curricu- 
lum that is needed. 

Financial difficulties, I realize, are 
troublesome; but much as I object to 
subsidizing theological students too 
much, I say it is an uneconomic, waste- 
ful thing to have a man for the two or 
three short seminary years devoting his 
energies so he can’t do the work as- 
signed to him, so that he has little op- 
portunity for collateral reading, and so 
that any sort of scientific field or clini- 
cal work is impossible. As seminaries 
we must face this problem and reach 
some solution. The clinical training un- 
der expert supervision is imperative. 


Speer, the Rev. Prof. G. A. Johnston 
Ross, of Montreal, Bishop William F. 
McDowell, of Chicago, Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor of Chicago, Dean Charles 
R. Brown of Yale, and President Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin. 

The representation was limited to 
three students and one professor from 
each seminary, and some twenty profes- 
sors and sixty students were present 
at each of the Conferences. With the 
gatherings conducted entirely on the 
round-table or discussional plan, the 
students and professors took part freely 
and earnestly in the discussions. The 


following general subjects were con- 
sidered under a number of suggestive 
sub-topics : 

1. The present-day demands upon the 
Christian ministry and changes in cur- 
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ricula and methods of training neces- 
sary to meet these demands. 

2. Recruiting for the ministry at home 
and abroad. 

3. The personal life of the intending 
minister—the criticisms made against 
him, his temptations, the habits he should 
discard and cultivate, and how to keep 
his spiritual life warm and true. 

4. The clinical or practical work of 
the theological seminary student. 

5. The relation of the Seminary 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
the development of theological students. 

Under the first topic, The Present- 
Day Demand Upon the Christian Min- 
istry, the delegates at both conferences 
faced frankly what they considered to 
be the most serious elements in the 
present-day problems of the Church at 
home and abroad—the scientific and 
materialistic spirit of the age full of 
doubts as to the validity and authenticity 
of the Christian religion; the danger of 
alienation from the church of the labor 
and the different social service and re- 
form movements; the problem of the 
large foreign population in the great 
cities ; the difficulty in making the coun- 
try church strong and effective; and the 
need of co-operation between the differ- 
ent denominations and the elimination 
of the needless waste in the over-church- 
ing of certain sections and the neglect 
of others. For the leadership of the 
Church abroad increasingly strong men 
were considered necessary to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity arising out 
of the modern progressive and recon- 
structive movements in many countries, 
to meet successfully the new activity of 
non-Christian religions, and to guide 
wisely the rising foreign churches with 
their strong native leadership and in- 
creasing feeling of nationalism. 

To prepare a ministry qualified to 
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lead the church at the present time, em- 
phasis was given not so much to the 
need of a large number of new depart- 
ments in the theological institutions as 
to the importance of adapting the work 
in the fundamental and long-established 
subjects to changing conditions and 
keeping the seminaries abreast of the 
times in their methods of training. 
Three new lines of work, which are be- 
ing embodied in the curricula of certain 
institutions, were recommended: Chris- 
tian sociology, to prepare future min- 
isters for sympathetic co-operation and 
leadership in the social movements of 
the day; Religious Psychology and Ped- 
agogy, so that the Sunday Schools and 
religious educational activities of the 
Church may be effective; and Missions, 
to train pastors adequately to man the 
home base and to prepare ministers for 
the difficult work of interpreting Chris- 
tianity to non-Christian people of a 
different civilization and with a heathen 
inheritance and environment. 
Attention was called to the need of 
the seminaries preparing men for spe- 
cial types of the ministry, such as social 
service directors, Bible and _ religious 
work leaders, boys’ work directors, etc, 
with the conviction that for the solution 
of the complex problems of the Church 
to-day specialization will be increasingly 
needed in the ministry, as it has been 
found necessary in medicine and the law. 
The most interesting discussions im 
relation to methods of training were if 
connection with the topic, The Clinical 
Work of the Theological Student. In 
this discussion, however, emphasis was 
laid upon the need of even a higher 
standard of scholarship in the class 
room and upon the importance of time 
for study and meditation during the 
three brief years of the Seminary course. 
The increasing use of the Seminar i 
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stead of the lecture or recitation method 
was also advocated by some. But while 
there was some difference of opinion as 
to the types of practical work best 
suited to the training of the future min- 
ister, and as to how this work could 
best be carried on, the delegates at both 
Conferences were united in the convic- 
tion that in addition to the regular 
class-room studies, practical or field 
training was essential; that the future 
minister needed clinical work as much 
as the medical student. The ordinary 
student pastorate, however, was not con- 
sidered by most of the delegates the best 
form of such practical work, because it 
is usually without expert supervision 
and really not clinical work at all, be- 
cause it puts such heavy responsibility 
upon the student as to endanger his 
health and seriously embarrass his schol- 
arship, and because it does not offer 
the best form of practical training. It 
was recognized that the student pastor- 
ate had been perpetuated, because of 
the heavy financial burdens upon theo- 
logical students and it was recommended 
that concerted action of seminaries be 
taken to find some solution of this prob- 
lem, which would not be a pauperizing 
of the students. A valuable suggestion 
was made for eliminating the most seri- 
ous criticisms of student pastorates: 
namely, that these student appointments 
be arranged in circuits with some ex- 
pert pastor in charge and using the 
students as assistants. They would 
then be without the taxing responsibility 
of independent appointments, and at 
the same time would have expert over- 
sight, which is essential to adequate 
training. In general, however, other 
forms of practical activity than pulpit 
work were considered best suited for 
clinical training. Whatever the line of 


feld activity might be, it was consid- 
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ered essential that it should be adapted 
to the individual needs of the student, 
correlated with the curriculum, and un- 
der faculty supervision and control. 
Many wanted it to be as definite a part 
of the course of study in the number 
of hours given to the work, in the 
manner in which it was graded and 
checked up for thoroughness, and in 
the contribution which it made to the 
mental training of the student, as is the 
laboratory work in the University. 

The question of the responsibility of 
the theological student for voluntary or 
unremunerative service in the local com- 
munity and surrounding country drew 
forth testimonies as to work of this 
kind carried on at various seminaries: a 
series of ten missions in the vicinity of 
one of the seminaries and manned with- 
out remuneration by the students, gos- 
pel team work, street preaching, etc. 
The delegates felt that this work ought 
to be under expert supervision, and that 
in addition to meeting the needs of the 
local community, it was of special value 
in developing the spirit of unselfishness 
and the willingness to serve where the 
need is greatest without regard to the 
size of the remuneration. 

The session at each of the Confer- 
ences considering “Recruiting for the 
Ministry” was full of suggestions. The 
delegates took up frankly the principal 
deterrent causes to men entering minis- 
terial service—the subtle, ever-present 
materialistic spirit of the age, the con- 
viction of some of the finest types of 
college men that they can do more good 
as Christian laymen than as Christian 
ministers, the many specialized forms 
of humanitarian service along social and 
other lines, a perhaps unavoidable at- 
mosphere in high schools and prepara- 
tory schools which puts boys under 
commercial and materialistic influences 
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during the plastic period of life, and 
which keeps before them rather contin- 
uously the call to commercial and sci- 
entific pursuits. The feeling that some 
sort of a peculiarly special call was nec- 
essary before a man ought to decide to 
become a minster seemed to have de- 
terred a number. One man well ex- 
pressed his call as a “sense of duty to 
do the thing which was most needed 
and a consciousness that in the min- 
istry lay his greatest opportunity for 
this.” Some delegates urged with special 
emphasis that while there was great 
need for ministers, we could not expect 
strong men to undertake church leader- 
ship when they had to compete in an 
over-churched community with several 
denominations. Specified instances were 
mentioned of men who had entered 
other lines of Christian service because 
of the lack of co-operation between de- 
nominations. Some seemed to feel that 
a large proportion of men were going 
into Association work and thus rob- 
bing the ministry, but Mr. John R. Mott 
reported that he had investigated the 
statistics for a ten-year period and 
found that 800 college men had gone 
into the Association secretaryship dur- 
ing that time; and that of this number 
only 300 had continued. Of these 300 
not over one-third were qualified for 
the pulpit work of the Christian min- 
ister, but were rather prepared for the 
specialized forms of Christian service in 
which the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation had given them a field; and that 
they were there in forms of Christian 
activity of distinct service to the King- 
dom. He said that these form too smalla 
proportion of the 142,000 Protestant pas- 
tors in the United States and Canada 
to be a factor in the scarcity of minis- 
terial candidates; and, further, that 
these secretaries have been recruiting 
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agents for the Christian ministry. There 
was no tendency to exalt the ministry 
as the only sacred calling or to minimize 
the great opportunities of a Christian 
layman; but the feeling was expressed 
that if strong men are not secured to 
lead the Church to-day, to-morrow 
wealthy laymen will not be asking 
whether they can not do a greater serv- 
ice as Christian business and profes- 
sional men than in the ministry, and 
that, therefore, men who have the qual- 
ifications ought to enter the ministry in 
order to keep true and increasingly un- 
selfish the ideals of those who sit in the 
pews. While there was no note of dis- 
paragement of the importance of the in- 
creasing range of specialized forms of 
Christian service to-day, and, indeed, 
as already indicated, rather a feeling 
that men ought to be trained for just 
such types of ministry, the sentiment in 
both of the conferences was clear that 
there has never been so large an oppor- 
tunity for the Christian minister im 
charge of the city, town or country 
church as to-day, and that really the 
chief reason for failing to secure a 
larger number of ministerial candidates 
is the fact that the effort to bring be 
fore college men the opportunity for 
far-reaching service is neither suffic: 
ently adequate nor persistent ; that while 
the Student Department of the Asse 
ciation makes this a definite part of its 
propaganda, this department needs t 
give it even more emphasis, and there & 
needed more help from theological semi 
nary students, professors, and ministers 
of churches. Especial emphasis was lai 
upon the opportunity of the minister, and 
the need of his bringing to the attention 
of high-school boys the claims of 
Christian ministry at the time the apped 
of business and law and engineering at 
coming to them in the atmosphere of ti 
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true religious experience in the days of 
careful scientific studyof religious truths. 
To keep the spiritual life clear and gen- 
uine and aid the men in the reconstruc- 
tion in religion through which they pass, 
social or practical service, individual 
Bible study and a meeting of men to- 
gether for the discussion of the religious 
problems and experience were recom- 
mended. Voluntary classes in Mission 
Study in addition to curriculum work 
were also advocated to help prepare men 
for missionary leadership in the Church 
at home and abroad. 

The students went from the Confer- 
ence with a new feeling of responsibility 
for their part in making their theologi- 
cal training more effective and in ful- 
filling their responsibilities in recruiting 
and in clinical work. They also real- 
ized the importance of students and pro- 
fessors of seminaries of many denomi- 
nations coming together for conferences 
of this kind, and of the students of the 
different theological institutions being 
kept in touch with each other. There 
was brought home to them more fully 
the need, so strongly expressed in the 
remarks of Mr. Mott, of the theological 
students coming more and more closely 
in touch with the student movement in 
the colleges and universities. The The- 
ological Section of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organ- 
ized to make possible these desired ends. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTIONS* 


By John 


N almost every other country of the 
world the theological seminaries 
have been united in the Student Move- 
ment from its beginning; for example, 
in the British Isles and Germany, in the 
Scandinavian countries, and in Holland. 
It is more or less true still in Switzer- 
land, Australasia, South Africa, and 
certain Asiatic countries. In all these, 
the theological and other students are 
not only organically related, but from 
the theological seminaries come leaders 
for the student Christian Movements 
along with students of universities and 
other professional schools. In the 
United States and Canada, we started 
in on a different plan. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association began in 
the colleges. Certain Missionary Alli- 
ances or Societies of Inquiry were or- 
ganized in the seminaries in the United 
States and a little later in Canada. Af- 
ter we had gone along on separate paths 
for over twenty years we found we had 
been making a mistake. There was be- 
ing created a hiatus between the future 
leaders of the Church and the educated 
laity. Some of the most discerning the- 
ological students and professors began 
to work toward a union. In its last 
convention some thirteen years ago, the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance vo- 
ted to become the Theological Section 
of the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association of North America. 
While the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance was organized in only twenty- 
seven seminaries and had no traveling 


* From addresses at the Conferences of Theological 
Institutions at New Haven, Conn., and Oberlin, Ohio. 
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secretary, eighty-five seminaries are defi- 
nitely a part of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association either through the 
organization of the Student Association 
in the seminary or definite affiliation with 
the Student Association in the adjoining 
college or university. The International 
Committee also keeps in the field a travel- 
ing secretary for theological institutions, 
and seminaries can call upon the In- 
ternational and State student secretaries 
for help and co-operation. There are 
manifest advantages in having this same 
student organization in the seminaries. 
It enables the students of different semi- 
naries to come in touch with one another. 
A conference such as this would be 
otherwise impracticable. The visits of 
the International Committee and State 
secretaries are also of service. 


But it is even more important that 
the organization in the seminaries be 
the same as in the colleges and univer- 
sities. The formation of the Theologi- 
cal Section of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association made the semi- 
naries a part, not only of the Student 
Movement of North America, but of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion which now unites the Christian 
men in the educational institutions of 
thirty nations. The bands of men in 
the theological institutions of the United 
States and Canada and in the Christian 
Associations of the colleges and uni- 
versities have thus been coming more 
and more closely together. Viewing the 
situation now as compared with thirteen 
years ago we have made great progress. 
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It is, however, still far from what it 
ought to be. The last place where there 
should be a gap is between the men who 
are to lead the forces of Christianity and 
the educated laity—the men who are to 
become the lawyers, the educators, the 
engineers, and the men of wealth, who 
will be wielding enormous influence. 
But that hiatus will come unless we 
ourselves, in conferences like this and 
through the Seminary Young Men’s 
Christian Association, take the initia- 
tive in coming in touch with the univer- 
sities and colleges, and unless the lead- 
ers in the colleges and universities seek 
to have a relation to the seminaries. 
Such a relationship is made possible 
because the theological seminary organ- 
izations are a part of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. 

You may say: “We in the seminaries 
do not need a close touch with the uni- 
versity. There is nothing for us to 
gain.” I am inclined to think that the 
very opposite is true. It is of real service 
to men in the seminaries to retain a re- 
lationship to the students in the univer- 
sities and in the other professional 
schools. There have been indications that 
such is the case in the discussions of the 
conference. Moreover, the touch with the 
world-wide student movement is more 
than nominal. Picked delegates from 
the educational institutions of these vari- 
ous countries meet together in confer- 
ence once every two years for counsel 
on student religious problems and to 
form plans for making the student cen- 
ters of the world dominantly Christian. 
The organ of the World’s Student Fed- 
eration, The Student World, records 
the most strategic movements in the 
various countries. There is real in- 
spiration from being a part of a world- 
wide organization which touches the 
sources of leadership in business and 





scientific pursuits and in other profes- 
sions as well as the ministry. 

But however the men in the seminaries 
may feel in regard to their own need, I 
do know that the Movement in the 
colleges and universities needs them, and 
that the relationship to the Student 
Movement gives great opportunities for 
service. They need you to conserve their 
past. H.C. Trumbull says: “Our duty is 
to make the past a success.” I pre- 
sume that almost every man here has 
been a member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in some university 
or college. You are not exceptions. 
There are literally thousands who have 
come under the influence of this mighty 
power. Some of you were led into the 
Christian life under its influence. Some 
of you decided to enter the ministry be- 
cause of its work. I do not believe it 
is in you to turn a deaf ear to the ap- 
peal that comes up from the colleges. 
The Christian Associations in high 
schools, colleges and universities need 
you, that they may realize their full pos- 
sibilities. They need the contribution 
that the theological students can make, 
the contribution that I see them making 
in Great Britain. It stands to reason 
that men who are specializing on these 
great questions of religion can bring 
corrective influence and wise guidance 
to the undergraduates who are facing 
real religious difficulties. 

The men in the theological institutions 
need to be closely in touch with the uni- 
versities for the sake of forming friend- 
ships with foreign students. A thousand 
Oriental students are in American col- 
leges. I look to the time when there will 
be three or four thousand. and possibly 
more. At one time we had 1,700 Jap- 
anese students in American colleges. 
There are nearly 1,500 students here 
from Latin countries, and also men from 
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the Near East, from Russia and from the 
Levant. They are picked men from the 
various nations who will return to be 
leaders among their own peoples. They 
are strangers among us; we are really 
their hosts. There is an opportunity for 
an expression of Christian friendship 
which will interpret to these men the real 
spirit and meaning of Christianity. Who 
can estimate what they can do in inter- 
preting the Christian religion to their 
people and in standing with the mission- 
aries for the Christian elements of our 
Western civilization? 

We need you to help reach the for- 
eign students in our universities. A 
thousand Oriental students are in Am- 
erican colleges. I look to the time when 
there will be between three and four 
thousand, and possibly more. At one 
tine we had seventeen hundred Jap- 
anese students in America. We are 
making a concerted plan to reach the 
six hundred Chinese students in the 
United States. There are nearly fifteen 
hundred students here from Latin coun- 
tries and also men from the Near East, 
from Russia and the Levant. When 
they return, they can do more than the 
missionaries, and we must be sure that 
they assimilate the real spirit of our 
Christian civilization and go back to 
stand with the missionaries for the best 
of our Christianity. 

The theological students need to bring 
to high schools, to colleges, and even to 
professional schools, an increasing real- 
ization of the importance of the Christian 
ministry and the opportunities for com- 
manding service found therein. Fre- 
quently the ministerial students who are 
in a college, because of outside pastoral 
work, are out of touch with the student 
life. Knowing little about the theologi- 
cal students, there has grown up too 
often a false impression concerning them 
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and an unfair prejudice against them. 
The undergraduate sees more of law, 
medical, and engineering students, and 
he is not reminded of the large oppor- 
tunities for constructive service, which 
the ministry offers, as he is of the open- 
ings in these other fields. With the the- 
ological students in close relationship 
with the university, what an opportunity 
they have for making contagious in the 
life of the student body their own per- 
sonal convictions as to the importance of 
the work they are about to undertake and 
in bringing strongly to the attention of 
other students the opportunities for con- 
structive influence which the ministry 
offers. 

The men of theological institutions 
can help in the most important work of 
all, in holding this Movement true to 
great spiritual ideals and objectives. 
There is needed just that encouraging 
spirit as well as that energizing power 
which should come from the seminaries. 
How can the relation of the theological 
institutions to the Student Movement be 
made even more vital? 

1. Let us go back into the formative 
summer conferences, such as are held 
each year at Northfield, Lake Geneva 
and other places. When I go to Brit- 
ish student conferences I find fully one- 
third of the delegates are theological 
students. We still have many things in 
common to work out with the medical 
student and the law student and the 
men back in undergraduate work. Here 
also is one of the best opportunities to 
bring the claims of the ministry to the 
attention of strong men. Every year in 
the summer schools are assembled over 
three thousand college men, chosen with 
great care because they are to be lead- 
ers in the voluntary activities for the 
coming year. Who can estimate the in- 
fluence of a group of twenty or thirty 
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strong seminary men coming in daily 
contact and friendship with the students 
at a summer conference? 

2. Let us encourage visitation to the 
seminaries by the traveling secretaries 
of the Student Movement. We ought 
to welcome into our seminaries these 
men who are giving special attention to 
colleges and universities, and this will 
bring to the seminaries the inspiration 
of the Christian achievements in these 
educational institutions. We ought also 
to keep the traveling secretary of the 
Theological Section, Mr. Harrison S. 
Elliott, busy in visiting prominent sem- 
inaries. 

3. Let us continue to read the two 
periodicals that give the plans and 
achievements of the Student Movement, 
The Intercollegian for information on the 
work among the students in North Am- 
erica, and The Student World for touch 
with the Christian activities in the educa- 
tional institutions of thirty nations. 

4. Let us observe the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students. That is a fit- 
ting occasion to concentrate attention 
upon the deepest things of life, upon 
the pressing problems of our colleges 
and universities. 

5. Let us visit our own colleges and 
universities. Former athletes come back 
to help the men in the athletic season. 
They will return for years to help coach 
the teams. Fraternity men come back 
to help in the rushing season. I am 
hoping to see the day when graduates 
will continue a very keen interest in the 








religious life of the colleges and continue 
to be a formative influence. I despair 
of the undergraduates doing this work 
alone. We need to have visit the col- 
leges more frequently graduates pre- 
paring for Christian service who were 
prominent in athletic and fraternity life 
and as scholars and who had the spirit- 
ual confidence of their fellow students 
in their undergraduate days. We must 
call upon the Student Department sec- 
retaries to help in arranging such visits. 

6. If we are in theological seminaries 
which are affiliated with or in proximity 
to universities and professional schools, 
let us help in Bible study, mission study, 
and in the newly-organized department 
of Christian social service, as well as 
in the recruiting for missions and for 
the ministry. The men of theological 
institutions can be of untold help in 
training Christian leaders and in mak- 
ing really strong and vital the Asso- 
ciation work in the university centers. 
These State universities, with their stu- 
dent bodies numbering two thousand 
and more, must, in large measure, be 
won for Christ by the Student Move- 
ment. This is also true of the profes- 
sional schools and of the great denomi- 
national universities. It is an idle 
dream to talk about dominating the 
Christianity of America unless the fu- 
ture lay leaders are won; unless we can 
dominate their intellectual and spiritual 
life. The university is the strategic 
center for making actually Christian 
the leadership of this nation. 





STUDENT ASSOCIATION IMMIGRATION CONFERENCE 


By H. H. King, State Student Secretary of Massachusetts 


HERE was recently held at the Boston 
T City Club under the direction of the 
Student and Immigration Departments 
of the State Committee a conference of stu- 
dent secretaries, social service committee 
chairmen, and interested men, for the purpose 
of considering carefully the policy of the in- 
stitutions in this territory as regards Immi- 
grant Work, with special reference to methods, 
means of organization and the like. 

The institutions represented at this gathering 
were Williams, Amherst, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, Phillips Academy and Brown. The 
conference consisted of three sessions, the first 
beginning at ten in the forenoon, and the last 
being an evening session. The program included 
an address by a prominent Lithuanian immi- 
grant, now studying in one of our American 
institutions; an address by Mr. F. H. Rindge, 
Jr., of the International Committee on “The In- 
dustrial Service Movement”; discussion on 
“How the American College Can Serve the Im- 
migrant,” and on “Preparation for Citizen- 
ship” ; a visit to the Immigrant Station at Long 
Wharf under the direction of Captain J. J. 
Hurley, Deputy Commissioner of Immigration, 
who also addressed the gathering on “Experi- 
ences at the Port of Entry”; and an address by 
Dr. George W. Tupper, Immigrant Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, on the sub- 
ject, “A First Hand Study of the Returned 
Emigrant in Poland and Lithuania.” The im- 
migrant classes at the Cambridge Civic Center, 
and also classes studying English according to 
the Roberts method, were inspected. The in- 
terest of the secretaries and students present 
was very great, since the immigrant program 
for student workers has gained great momen- 
tum in Massachusetts and Rhode Island within 
the past two years, between two and three 
hundred men having done voluntary work un- 
der Student Association auspices in the field 
last year. 

An important part of the proceedings was 
the drawing up of resolutions outlining the 
policy of Student Associations of our field 
regarding the industrial service and immigrant 
work program for the coming year. The reso- 
lutions framed and adopted read as follows: 

1. Resolved: That Student Associations look 


to local Associations for the providing of defi- 
nite opportunities for industrial service, in case 
there is no local Association in the vicinity to 
co-operate with other local agencies capable 
of such service. 

2. That problems resulting from the presence 
of a large immigrant population in the com- 
munity be brought to the attention of our Stu. 
dent constituencies : 

a. Through lectures by prominent social 
workers, employers of labor, labor organizers 
and civic leaders before student bodies and 
organizations, before regular class periods, by 
industrial conferences, and a wide use of col- 
lege publications. 

b. Through groups of students formed for 
the enemas of industrial problems once a 
week. 

c. Through the publication, by the State Com- 
mittee, of literature giving publicity to work 
with immigrants promoted by students. 

d. Through establishing work with immi- 
grants by each College Association. 

e. Through stimulating interest in this form 
of community service by encouraging students 
to visit social centers where work with immi- 
grants is carried on. 

3. That we urge a study of work being done 
by the public evening schools, with a view to- 
ward co-operation with them in the education 
of the foreign-born, but that we also recognize 
a distinct field for Association educational ac- 
tivities among our immigrant population and 
emphasize the effciency of volunteer teachers. 

4. That for the purpose of realizing the pos- 
sibilities in our foreign educational work, 
greater emphasis should be laid upon the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Roberts’s method by more thor- 
ough training of the teachers. 

a. Through conference of teachers with 
Manual as text. 

b. Through taking men to centers where Dr. 
Roberts’s method is employed. 

5. That inasmuch as efficient work with im- 
migrants demands closer supervision, we look 
forward to the employment of Extension Sec- 
retaries jointly by student and city associa 
tions, for the supervision of this work.. 

6. That we recognize the value of confer- 
ences on industrial problems and suggest fre 
quent occurrences of such gatherings. 

7. That these resolutions be adopted and 
sent to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for publication. 
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At a recent campaign for money for mis- 
sions at the University of North Carolina, 
$soo were pledged for the partial support of 
Eugene E. Barnett, now in the mission field 
in China. Mr. Barnett was former Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
the University. 


At Jamestown College, North Dakota, prac- 
tically every student in college is a member 
of the Association and is in Bible study. 


The North Dakota Agricultural College 
Association had a Thanksgiving dinner for the 
men of the college who were not able to go 
home. 


At Northwestern University, Law, Phar- 
macy and Dental Departments, University seal 
fobs were given to members on payment of 
their annual dues. 


The University of Chicago Christian Asso- 
ciation is conducting a school among Ruthen- 
ians in South Chicago every Sunday evening. 


The Baltimore Intercollegiate Association 
serves a supper on Sunday evenings in the 
Baltimore Young Men’s Christian Association 
for students who are away from home. 


The University of Virginia Christian Asso- 
ciation has been running a series of valuable 
lectures by professors on the Bible and other 
religious topics. The lectures have been well 
attended and aroused a good deal of interest. 


November 17 to 19 delegates from twelve 
Ohio colleges met at Ohio Wesleyan College 
for the first Evengelistic Deputation Training 
Conference of the State. Ohio Wesleyan sent 


ten deputations out during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 


At the University of Georgia there are 200 
students in Bible study. Six groups are meet- 
ing in connection with the Sunday Schools of 
Athens. There are eight groups in fraternities. 


At McGill University eighteen men are 
teaching English to foreigners. A four-day 
financial campaign among the students resulted 
in securing $1,033 for the current expenses of 
e Association. The students have con- 
tributed nearly $1,200 to the work this year. 


At the Wesleyan University, Connecticut, 
the membership in the Association has reached 
the high figure of 290, nearly four-fifths of the 
college enrollment. 


At Yale a special effort is being made to 
rermanently help such men as take a stand for 
¢ Christian life in connection with the work 


. of the Yale Hope Mission. Careful tests are 
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applied to separate those who are in earnest, 
and every effort is made to give them an op- 
portunity for permanent service. 


At the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 226 
men out of 300 enrolled have attended Bible 
classes for eight meetings. The attendance of 
leaders at the normal classes has been perfect. 


The Ohio University Association has an 
Alumni Secretary whose duty it is to follow 
graduates to the towns in which they settle 
to try and place them in altruistic service. 


About 2co men from the Iowa colleges 
served on special evangelistic deuptations in 
about forty communities during the Christmas 
holidays. 


At the Kansas City Veterinary College the 
weekly meetings have an average attendance 
of 225. A Thanksgiving dinner was given to 
the students. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of North Carolina the contract for the new 
Christian Association building has been let. 
The total cost is $40,000, half of which was 
raised by the Association with the assistance of 
men from the city of Raleigh. The remainder 
was given by Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 


At the Law School of Western Reserve 
University the Association is promoting a 
series of addresses by prominent attorneys. 
Judge Chapman spoke on “Legal Ethics” and 
Judge Haddon on “The Semi-Insane.” At 
Adelbert College the students are pushing 
vigorously the sale of the Red Cross seals. 


The Association at Williams College, while 
pursuing an advance policy, has also succeeded 
in meeting its budget requirements for the 
year by Christmas. The pledges still to be paid 
will enable the Association still further to push 
forward its successful work. Over 200 men 
are in Bible study classes. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University had four 
evangelistic deputations out during the vaca- 
tion. The football men pledged $135 toward 
the Association budget on the solicitation of 
the football coach. Out of a possible 260, 235 
students are members of the Association. 


William Jewell College, Missouri, sent out 
five evangelistic deputations during the Christ- 
mas vacation. Each deputation was composed 
of five picked men. One of the groups was 
led by a professor. They all go to towns of 
from 500 to 1,200 inhabitants. The Student 
Volunteers of the College have sent out depu- 
tations who have touched nearly 2,000 young 
people. The public addresses are followed up 
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by vigorous attempts to enroll the young peo- 
ple in Mission study classes. 


At the University of Vermont the attendance 
in Bible study is double that of last year. An 
Industrial Service Department has been added 
to the Association, and the work of teaching 
English to foreigners has been begun. 


At the Indiana State Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations seventy-nine 
student delegates were present. Five college 
presidents were on the programme. De Pauw 
sent fifteen delegates. In March the Indiana 
colleges will hold their first Conference in the 
interests of missions and mission study. De 
Pauw University sent out four evangelistic 
deputations during the Christmas holidays, 


At the University of Arkansas, 75 men are 
enrolled in the study of “Negro Life in the 
South,” under the leadership of Dr. C. H. 
Brough, head of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology. 


At Denison University, Ohio, a vigorous 
work is being carried on. Bowling alleys have 
been ordered for the Association building. Re- 
cently J. L. Robbins, of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, spoke in the interests of missions. 
Two deputations carried on special services 
during the Christmas vacation. The house 
committee of the Asociation has spent $50.00 
on improving the trophy room. The member- 
ship is larger than last year and increasing 
still. Work among foreign workingmen is 
planned to begin in the near future. The sale 
of seats for the Association lecture course is 
the largest so far. 


The Association membership at Vanderbilt 
last year was 173, this year it is 516. The con- 
tributions from students have increased from 
$255 to $774. 


The Student Associations of Michigan as- 
sembled in an institute on Bible study at 
Michigan Agricultural College, December 27 
to 30. The general topic was “The Unchang- 
ing Value of the Bible.” 


The Association at the University of Penn- 
sylvania has continued its excellent work in 
securing college preachers of known worth and 
experience with college men for their Sunday 
services, which really are the University Sun- 
day services, Among those who have preached 
recently are Dr. Henry van Dyke, Professor 
Edward T. Devine, Rev. Oliver Huckle, Rev. 
T. A. Johnston-Ross, Rt. Rev. William A. 
Guerry and Mr. William P. Ellis. 


The series of “Life Work Talks” at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York is proving most 
successful. It is conducted jointly by the 
Association and the Students’ Council. The 
talks are given during the lunch period on 
Wednesday of each week, the largest lecture 
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room in the building has been used, and it has 
been filled to the limit of its capacity each 
week. There has been an average attendance 
of about 250. The course was opened by Ed- 
ward C, Jenkins with a talk on “Principles 
Which Should Govern in the Choice of a Life 
Work.” Other subjects are: Journalism, 
Engineering, Architecture, Social Service, 
Medicine, Diplomatic Service, Service of the 
City, Teaching, Law, Agriculture, Forestry, 
Opportunities in Other Countries, Service of 
the Nation, Business, and An Individual Life 
Work. 


Randolph-Macon College, at Ashland, Va, 
has the enviable record of a membership in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association which in- 
cludes every man. A personal canvass of the 
men in their rooms, before the evening meet- 
ing, brings out a goodly proportion of them. 


The Association membership at Hampden- 
Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va., has 
more than doubled itself this year through the 
efforts of an energetic cabinet. They realized 
that the Association reading room, the only 
equipment that the Association has, had 
been inadequately furnished and poorly kept 
last year, and undertook to make it a success. 
It is now beautifully furnished, has a small 
but growing library, all the volumes having 
been donated by students and faculty men, 
and a complete list of current periodicals. 


Every student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary at Richmond, Va., was last year enrolled 
in the Mission study classes. This splendid 
record has been achieved again this year, al- 
though the enrollment in school is slightly 
larger. 


One hundred and fifty cadets at Staunton 
Military Academy are enrolled in Bible study 
classes. This is an increase of more than 50 
per cent over the enrollment of last year. One 
class, led by the General Secretary, includes ® 
of the 70 men of the Senior class. The first 
ranking cadet captain of the battalion is Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


At Fork Union Academy, one of the Vir- 
ginia preparatory schools, deputation work is 
engaged in by a group of six young men of the 
Association. Work in three mission Sunday 
schools is being regularly carried on by these 
young men each Sunday at distances of from 
three and a half to five miles from the school 


At Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va, 
every man on the campus is a member of 
Association Bible classes with the exception 0 
two. There are twelve classes, led by student 
and faculty members. A general average at 
tendance among all the classes of 97% per cent 
has been maintained since the studies 
twelve weeks ago, while five of the classes 
have so far had a perfect attendance of 100 
per cent. One of these latter is a class of # 
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athletes, led by the General Secretary. On a 
large bulletin board in the main building ap- 

ar the reports and percentage of attendance 
each Monday morning. This is eagerly watched 
jor by students. At the end of each half year 
every class with an average attendance of at 
last 95 per cent is entertained at a special 
junction by some member of the Faculty. The 
dass which keeps up an attendance of 100 per 
cent throughout the year is honored by having 
its picture in the Annual, and receives other 
special recognition. 












In a series of special meetings at Newberry 
College, South Carolina, sixty men made de- 
cisions for the Christian life, ninety-five men 
signed up for Bible study, using Dr. Weather- 
ford’s text, “Introducing Men to Christ,” and 
eighty men joined a class for the study of 
“Negro Life in the South.” One month later 
the President of the Association writes: “We 
now have practically every man in school in 
Bible study.” 









The North Carolina Student Associations 
held their Annual Bible and Mission Study In- 
stitute with the Wake Forest Association. Over 
10 delegates were present for this three-day 
Training Conference, led by Messrs. Cooper, 
Weatherford, Hounshell, Bergthold, Hall and 
State Student Secretaty Johnson. Definite 
jlans were laid for securing 1,800 men in Bible 
sudy and 1,600 men in Mission study. It is 
inspiring to note that some of the Associations 
have already accomplished their task. On 
Monday and Tuesday following the Institute 
Messrs. Cooper and Johnson remained at the 
wllege for special meetings. Some fifty men 
made decisions for the Christian life, 150 
others voluntarily pledged themselves to do 
daily Bible study, while possibly 100 men availed 
themselves of this opportunity to clear up past 
records and begin life again. President Poteat 
pronounced it the most uplifting experience in 
he history of the college. 





















Students in Tarkio College, Missouri, have 
xen holding Sunday services in some of the 
deserted country churches. 







_During the “Men and Religion” campaign in 

%t. Louis meetings were conducted in the 

Washington University Young Men’s Christian 

Association. They were led by Dr. Clarence 

R Barbour, C. R. Drum and Yutaka Mina- 
hi. The meetings were well attended. 











On December 15-17 the last High School 

ys Conference was held at Fort Collins, 

Wl. This is the fourth such conference held 

athe State, and the average attendance has 

over one hundred. As a result “High 

1 Proplem” clubs have been organized in 

a score of schools, and many boys have 

made a decision for the Christian life at these 

Rtherings. The State Student Volunteer Con- 

ce of Colorado had an attendance of 
Sventy-two delegates. 
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E. O. Jacob, formerly State Student Secre- 
tary of Illinois, now Traveling Secretary in 
the Turkish Empire, writes: “You will be 
glad to know that things are moving here. We 
have a number of strong student Associations, 
among which is that at the Syrian Protestant 
College. In this institution one of the funda- 
mental conditions of membership in the Asso- 
ciation is Bible study, and over 200 men are 
annually in the various courses.” 


In Schenectady the Union College Associa- 
tion has begun its educational work among the 
foreign-speaking population on a more exten- 
sive plan than before. Seven night classes 
have been organized in the foreign quarters of 
the city, five among the Italians and two among 
the Lithuanians, meeting two evenings a week, 
Five of these classes are being taught English 
according to Dr. Robert’s system, and two are 
studying civics, using the book “How the Peo- 
ple Rule.” This work is now to be extended 
so as to reach the Polish and other nationalities 
in the city. Seven of the eleven fraternities 
are holding Bible study classes in “The Life of 
Christ” this year. Two other classes are held 
for non-fraternity men. 


Convention of the Student Volunteer Union 
of Central New York.—A correspondent sends 
us the following: “The ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Union of Cen- 
tral New York was held at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., December 
8-10, and was the largest in the history of the 
organization, 245 delegates having registered. 
The committee on arrangements was fortunate 
in securing as speakers J. Campbell White, 
J. L. Murray, Fennell P. Turner, Prof. Beach, 
of Yale; Dr. Edward Hume, Miss Van Doren 
and Miss Coppock. Four of the speakers have 
spent a number of years on the foreign field 
and spoke from personal experience. 

There was not a dull session in the entire 
programme, for the speakers and listeners 
were all in earnest, looking for definite results 
in the way of increased missionary intelligence 
and additions to the list of Student Volunteers. 
A good many responded to the earnest appeal, 
but at the present the exact number is not 
known. A number of the delegates were asked 
why they chose foreign work, and the reasons 
given were: a belief that God wanted them to 
go, a strong sense of duty, and a desire to 
help those who are in greatest need. 

If any one came to the convention thinking 
missionary work too small a task for a man 
or woman of marked ability he did not carry 
that notion back home. Those who have spent 
years in foreign work showed beyond doubt 
that only the best can succeed there. Some 


students, with ability in the line of music, art, 
science, engineering, medicine, law and athlet- 
ics, think that their accomplishments would be 
of no use on the foreign field; but those who 
attended this convention no longer hold that 
opinion, since it was shown clearly that the 
very best we have to offer in these lines is 
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greatly needed in heathen lands. Any man or 
woman whose talents and love for their work 
assures them of success here can succeed in 
other lands. 

An idea of the great lack of workers can be 
gained from the statement that in China, with 
a population four times that of the United 
States, there are 160 hospitals for men, none 
for women, only 400 Christian physicians, and 
there are 1,157 walled cities without a single 
missionary. 

When these facts stare us in the face we 
wonder how any man or woman of ability who 
can go to foreign lands decides to stay at 
home.” 


President William Douglas Mackenzie, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, addressed the In- 
stitute on the Christian Ministry at the State 
University of lowa on November 22 to 23 on 
“Principles which Should Guide in the Choice 
of a Life Work.” Illustrated lectures on 
China and Japan of Christian Chinese and 
Japanese students have greatly added to the 
Association missionary program. 


Don Lew, a Chinese student, has been elected 
Comptroller of the University of Washington 
Association. This is a most important office in 
the Association, as it is concerned with the 
whole financial management of the work. 


At Columbia about 100 foreign students re- 
ceived personal invitations to the homes of 
professors during the Thanksgiving vacation. 
The Columbia Association provided Thanks- 
giving dinners for a number of poor families 
and at the Spring Street Neighborhood House 
provided a large dinner for seventy-five Ital- 
ians. Association day at chapel increases in 
attendance each week. Its fraternities attend 
in a body. 


At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology the Christian Association is holding its 
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weekly meetings at 1:30 on Thursday. The 
average attendance this year has been over 200, 


At the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of New York two very interesting courses 
have been offered by the Association on 
“Social Service and the Physicians” and “The 
Social Aspect of Medicine.” 


There is a Bible class of Chinese students 
at Lehigh University. 


At Worcester Tech, Massachusetts, there 
are eleven groups of Bible study this year, as 
against two in previous years. The organ- 
ization has followed the plan of the natural 
grouping of students, and sound, normal work 
has been done. 


The Association at Bowdoin College, Maine, 
provided Thanksgiving dinner for a number of 
needy families. 


At Emory and Henry, Virginia, seven of the 
twelve Bible study groups have had a perfect 
attendance this year so far. A class of twenty- 
two football players has maintained this high 
average. 


At Berea College, Kentucky, in a recent 
series of meetings, seventy men took a public 
stand for the Christian life. Of these, fifty 
were members of Bible groups. 


At Emporia, Kan., the co-operation between 
the Association Bible study and the Church 
work has resulted most satisfactory. We quote 
from the Emporia Daily Gazette: “Since 
larger plans and wider organization of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement in Emporia have been effected the 
Sunday Schools in the town have profited. Two 
classes with nearly 100 men enrolled and study- 
ing Young Men’s Christian Association courses 
are organized in the First Methodist Sunday 
School.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Changing Chinese. By E. A. 
Ross. 356 pp. Ig11. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.40. 


A strong and trustworthy account of the 
new conditions in the Chinese Empire, such as 
Professor Ross here supplies us, is destined 
for an enthusiastic welcome. The author, who 
is Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Wisconsin, set out recently for “a diligent half- 
year of travel and inquiry in the Far East.” 
He says in his preface that the protest so often 
made that the West cannot understand the 
East should not daunt “those who, from their 
comparative study of societies, have gleaned 
some notion of what naturally follows from 
isolation, the acute struggle for existence, 
ancestor worship, patriarchal authority, the 
subjection of women, the decline of militancy 
and the ascendency of scholars.” This volume 
amply justifies his confidence. 

After an introductory survey of the Empire, 
by way of general impression, Professor Ross 
makes an interesting study of the racial quality 
and characteristics of the Chinese people. He 
considers them to be possessed of very high 
capacities, but he holds that they will come 
abreast of Western peoples, not by the bare ac- 
ceptance of the education and institutions of 
the West, but also by establishing new rela- 
tions between their increasing population and 
their vast opportunities. In the main, this will 
mean the substitution of individualism for 
familism. In the next chapter he describes 
some of the conditions which make the strug- 
gle for existence in China so keen, and then 
goes on to explain the great industrial pos- 
sibilities of the country and the present 
impediments in the way of their full real- 
ization. He believes that day is not very near. 
“Not we, nor our children, but our grand- 
children will need to lie awake nights. It is 
along in the latter half of this century that 
the yellow man’s economic competition will 
begin to mold with giant hands the politics of 
the planet.” Two great reforms are next de- 
scribed and their significance pointed out— 
the “grapple with the opium evil,” which de- 
monstrates the stamina of the Chinese and 
teaches a great social lesson to the world, and 
“unbinding the women of China,” not only the 
feet of the women, a reform in which mis- 
sionary influence has led. “As in foot unbind- 
ing so in mind unbinding the missionaries have 
been pioneers.” 

Professor Ross saw a good deal of mis- 
sion work in China, and he thinks a good 
deal of it. The chapter on “Christianity in 
China” not only justifies the presence of the 
Missionary in the country, but shows that, in 
spite of what the author holds to be errors of 
policy, the effort has exercised a great trans- 
orming influence in individuals, in the society 
and government of the Middle Kingdom and 


i the whole Chinese civilization. This is a 


chapter for the critic of missions and for the 
half-hearted adherent of the missionary cause 
to ponder. The past is a success and the pros- 
pects are bright. “If Christianity keeps its 
grip on the West, it is certain to move forward 
to ultimate triumph in China.” The next 
chapter describes Western China, “The Far 
West of the Far East,” where one can view 
best the old China and measure most accurately 
the encroaching influences of the outside 
world. “The most penetrative Western things 
in China,” Professor Ross says, “are the 
Gospel, kerosene and cigarettes, and I am 
glad that as between light, heat and smoke 
the prophets of light get into the country 
first.” Here, in remoter China, the author 
found great economic, social and spiritual 
destitution. And again he finds in Christianity 
the hope of relief, and pays high tribute 
to the missionaries he saw. He sees value in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to help 
the country from its backwardness. “The Chi- 
nese will not cut their nails and harden their 
muscles till they have new ideals. Perhaps the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, with its 
slogan so inspiring to the young, ‘all-round 
development, physical, intellectual, moral and 
religious—for myself and for others,’ is the 
best physician for the lethargy that lies like 
an evil spell on the energies of the yellow race.” 

Professor Ross reserves to the last his dis- 
cussion of the New Education. It is one of the 
most important chapters of the book. The 
breakdown of the old educational system, the 
craze for Western learning, the new compre- 
hensive programmes now being promulgated, 
such as that of compulsory primary education, 
the problems of the new educational order, in- 
cluding the problem of moral indoctrination, 
are keenly discussed. And the author closes 
by emphasizing the rapidity of the changes. 
“The exciting part of the transformation of 
China will take place in our time. In forty 
vears there will be telephones and moving pic- 
ture shows and appendicitis and sanitation and 
baseball nines and bachelor maids in every 
one of the thirteen hundred hsien districts of 
the Empire. The renaissance of a quarter of 
the human family is occurring before our eyes, 
and we have only to sit in the parquet and 
watch the stage.” The last sentence will not 
do. If the renaissance is actually in progress, 
our presence is needed on the stage. 

Fortunately the journalist is not lost in the 
physco-sociologist. This whole scholarly, il- 
luminating account of the present-day condi- 
tions in the Celestial Kingdom is given in racy 
language. The book is not only one to read 
but to possess, for it has more than passing 
value. When China settles down into a re- 
public or a really constitutional monarchy a 
new chapter will be needed: excepting for that, 
this vol me will be standard for many years to 
come. The book is beautifully illustrated and 
printed and has a good index. 
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The Foreign Doctor. By Robert E. 
Speer. 384 pp. 1911. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


If Dr. Joseph Plumb Cochran had not lived 
in stirring times in Persia, if he had not be- 
come possessed of great political influence, 
which he exercised with wisdom and a high 
motive, and if he had not been a man of un- 
usual gifts, his life would still be worth re- 
cording. For it was a life which illustrated 
well the actual everyday work of the physician 
in a non-Christian land and the problems and 
enormous possibilities of medical missions. 
The earlier missionary physicians were obliged 
to devote a goodly share of their time to other 
than medical work. Of the more recent medi- 
cal missionaries, Dr. Speer points out in his 
preface, “who, in the broader development and 
the more definite specialization of the work, 
have been able to devote themselves primarily, 
if not entirely, to the maintenance and exten- 
sion of medical missions, there are few whose 
lives have been recorded in any biographical 
story.” And at the same time it exhibited the 
never flagging, never despairing, never self- 
seeking spirit of a humble and devoted fol- 
lower of the Nazareth Physician. Mr. S. M. 
Clement, of Buffalo, who built a hospital in 
Urumia in his memory, said of him: “His was 
a pure life of consecration to the highest ideals 
and an absolutely unselfish devotion to duty. 
Nothing but the teaching and example of 
Christ can explain such a life, and he had more 
of His spirit than any man I have ever 
known.” The story of such a life is always 
worth the telling and the reading. 

But Dr. Cochran was more than a truly 
Christ-like physician practicing his profession 
unselfishly in a foreign land. He was a public 
character in Persia, a diplomatist and a peace- 
maker, the trusted counselor alike of officials 
and the common people. He stood between the 
Persians and the Kurds in behalf of the 
Christians, who were terribly persecuted. “It 
is doubtful,” says his biographer, “if any other 
missionary of modern times, outside of Africa 
or the South Seas, with their primitive tribes, 
has won a more interesting position in the po- 
litical life of the people, than came, unsought, 
to Dr. Cochran.” With what evenness he 
held the scales, with what courage and insight 
and kindliness he exercised his influence, this 
biography gives the record. 

Students who desire a better understanding 
of Persia, and especially of the Nestorians 
there, of the nature and opportunities of medi- 
cal missions, or of applied Christianity in a 
non-Christian land, should read this volume. 


A Message from Batang. The Diary 
of Z. S. Loftis, M. D. 
New York: 
75 cents. 


When Dr. Loftis was at Vanderbilt studying 
medicine, he was praying that he might be sent 


160 pp. IOQIT. 
Fleming H. Revell. 
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as a missionary to the most needy and difficult 
field in all the world. His prayer was an. 
swered, and he was sent by the Foreign Chris. 
tian Missionary Society to Batang, on the 
eastern border of Tibet. ‘These leaves from 
his diary during the nine months of his 
journey to his field, including a four months 
stay at Nanking, and the less than two months 
that he lived after reaching it, contain his im. 
pressions by the way and also some interesting 
observations about the Tibetans and the 
Tibetan borderland. A unique bit of descrip. 
tion is that of the Litang Lamasery. Until 
Dr. Loftis’ visit no foreigner had been allowed 
to take up quarters in the sacred city, and 
probably no white man had ever before stood 
within the Holy Temple or been admitted to 
audience by the Abbot. These pages reveal, 
too, the splendid opportunities for medical 
missionary work on the threshold of Tibet 
One can readily believe that is the form of mis- 
sionary endeavor that will blaze the trail for 
the Gospel into what seems now an impene 
trable land. Best of all they expose the spirit 
of as devoted and lion-hearted a missionary as 
has gone forth in recent years. Dr. Loftis had 
many gifts and he knew the more excellent 
way of love. This simple, intense message will 
be an inspiration to Student Vounteers, and 
indeed to all students for whom the heroic has 
a strong appeal. 


Poems of Action. Chosen and edited 
by David R. Porter. New York: 
Association Press. 75 cents. 


In this valuable little book there is a simple 
collection of poems for older boys. They ar 
gathered under a few fitting sub-headings: 
Open Country, Songs of Service, For Home 
and Country, The Years at the Spring, A Sa 
Tarn, General Songs. It would be hard to meas 
ure the value of a volume of this kind. On 
might think that we have anthologies in plenty; 
but it is quite true that they are nearly a 
chosen for adults, and that such as are it 
tended for boys contain mostly what we al 
“juvenile” poems. The editor’s basis of sele- 
tion is made clear in the preface, “What shoul 
be included has been determined chiefly » 
what I liked during my school days, and 
what I find boys of the present generation 
enjoy reading and hearing read.” And ther 
are found here unquestionably poems that wil 
appeal to vigorous older boys. 

To the college student this volume will ® 
useful in two directions: First, it will not é 
any student any harm to read through ths 
volume. No poem of clumsy workmanship ® 
found here, and only a very few whose of 
ception is not virile in the highest degre 
Some of the masterpieces of English versea 
these. Then, again, college men are widdy@ 
gaged now in boys’ club work. Men whoa 
so employed can slip this little volume in thet 
pockets and thus carry with them a first-<# 
supply of poems quite suitable for reading® 
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To select such poems out of all 


their groups. 
the volumes of the different writers demands 


a practiced hand. Here the results of con- 
scientious and discerning labor are put at the 
disposal of everyone. 


Frank Field Ellinwood. By Mary G. 
Ellinwood. 245 pp. 1911. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.00. 


This is the biography of one of the great 
missionary leaders and statesmen of the past 
century. Dr. Ellinwood was an unusually 
versatile and gifted man, and this volume 
presents him as pastor, professor, author and 
missionary administrator. It is in the last 
capacity that he is chiefly to be remembered, 
although “he was the pioneer and for years 
the leading student in America in the field of 
Comparative Religion.” He was for over thirty- 
six years Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, years which covered the 
period of largest development of that Society. 
When he assumed office, Mission Board admin- 
istration was still at an elementary stage; when 
he laid down his responsibilities, it had been 
reduced to a science. To write the full story 
of this Secretary’s life would be to write the 
story of many of the recent missionary move- 
ments with which he was more or less directly 
connected. He was not only a capable, wise 
and progressive administrator, but a courteous, 
humble, kind-hearted Christian. This story of 
his life is simply and attractively told by his 
daughter. One chapter, dealing with his rela- 
tion to the Women’s Boards, is contributed by 
Miss Ellen C. Parsons, and another, on his 
work as Secretary of the Presbyterian Board, 
by Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

The reading of this book will help one to an 
understanding of the problems dealt with in 
the Mission Board offices, both the work of 
home cultivation and that of foreign adminis- 
tration, an understanding which is essential 
before one can have an intelligent grasp of the 
theory and practice of missions. 


Aspects of Islam. 


donald. 375 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


By D. B. Mac- 
1911. New York: 


It is appropriate that in the same year with 
the report volumes of the Lucknow Con- 
ference on Missions to Moslems there should 
appear this treatment of questions pertaining 
to Islam. The book includes the Hartford- 
Lamson lectures for 1909, and preserves, for- 
tunately, “the tone of their delivery before an 
intimate audience and in a small room.” They 
are addressed primarily to prospective mission- 
aries, and therefore discuss Islam as the mis- 
sionary should understand and approach that 
teligion. A treatment of the subject from that 
angle is of the greatest value, not only to those 
who are working or expect to work among 
Mohammedans, but to anyone who wishes to 

Ow the essential Islam. 





The range of “aspects” treated is large, 
within the general purpose of the book, and 
they deal with fundamental issues. The first 
three lectures discuss the Moslem East, the 
person and life of Mohammed, the Koran and 
the present Moslem attitude to Mohammed. 
The fourth lecture deals with the theology and 
philosophy of Islam, and the next two with its 
mystical side, especially as exhibited by the 
Dervish Orders. The seventh and last lec- 
tures are on Islam’s attitude to Christ and the 
Christian Scriptures and on the inner side of 
Moslem life. Before the last lecture, however, 
two chapters have been added, one dealing 
with the present missionary activity of Islam 
and the other with Moslem ideas on education. 

This is a very practical treatment of the 
subject of Islam. It does not profess to be a 
book for scholars; but while it is admirable as 
an introduction to the subject for beginners, it 
will doubtless be welcomed by mature scholars 
as well. For Professor Macdonald not only has 
seen Mohammedanism face to face in Egypt, 
but he is himself one of the foremost scholars 
in the field of the study of Islam, and this vol- 
ume bears throughout the marks of his exten- 
sive study and deep and original thinking on 
the subject. Most of all, missionaries and 
students preparing for missionary service 
among Moslems will desire to read and master 
this book. Indeed there is much to be learned 
from it by missionaries to any people. For it 
has many practical and wholesome suggestions 
as to the preparation of the missionary and his 
attitude toward the religion he is to meet and 
the people with whom he is to work. Very 
wisely emphasis is laid on the fundamental 
value of a kindly sympathy, if the missionary 
is to understand or help the people to whom 
he goes. “The paradox,” he says, “in truth, of 
the missionary’s life is that he must have a 
liking for his people and their queerest little 
ways, even while he is trying to change them.” 
The book is sincerely recommended to Student 
Volunteers and other individual students of the 
religions of mission fields. It should also be 
among the reference books consulted by all 
Mission study classes on Islam. 


Some Great Leaders in the World 
Movement. By Robert E. Speer. 


295 pp. 1911. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell. $1.25. 


Dr. Speer has written some ample biogra- 
phies and many brief life sketches of great 
missionaries. In these lectures, the Cole lec- 
tures for 1911, he has produced what many 
will regard as his most satisfactory volume of 
biography. Sufficient space is allowed to give 
the setting of each life, describe the work and 
the particular contribution of each and reveal 
the essential spirit of each. These are the titles 
of the lectures: Raymond Lull, The Christian 
Crusader and His Conquest; William Carey, 
The Christian Pioneer and His Problems; 
Alexander Duff, The Christian Student and 
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the World’s Education; George Bowen, The 
Christian Mystic and the Ascetic Ideal; John 
Lawrence, {the Christian Statesman and the 
Problem of Religion and Politics; Charles 
George Gordon, The Christian Knight-Errant 
and the Power of Pure Devotion. 

These six men differed widely. The soldier, 
educator, preacher and political administrator 
are all there. They served in different lands 
and different ages, they represented many dif- 
ferent temperaments and gifts. You move 
through many centuries from Lull to Duff; 
you go a long journey from George Bowen, 
the mystic preacher, to Chinese Gordon, the 
practical soldier. But after all you fetch a 
compass. For they tally when it comes to per- 
sonality. They differed only in the incidentals 
of time, temperament, gifts, country and voca- 
tion. “The high and real work of the world,” 
as Dr. Speer says, “the work that is essentially 
and distinctively Christian, is personal in- 
fluence grounded in and springing from char- 
acter.” These were men of like character and 
the directive purpose of their lives was identi- 
cal. “He who loves not, lives not; he who lives 
by the Life cannot die!” cried Raymond Lull, 
the first in the list. These sketches cohere 
because they tell the life story of six great 
heroes of the Cross who loved and who lived 
by the Life. 

This is the inspiring value of the book. 
Other volumes give ampler accounts of the 
activities of these representative men. This 
volume shows that essentially the missionary 
spirit is the same, and missionary service is the 
same—for these six men of might, though not 
all officially missionaries, had all of them the 
true missionary ideal and did a rare missionary 
work. And it shows that however great are 
the diversities of operation, it is the same 
Spirit that worketh all in all. 


The Future of Africa. By Donald 
Fraser. 309 pp. 1911. London: 
a | oe 


The interest in Africa of late has been 
mainly directed to the northern part of the 
continent and the encroachments of Islam 
southward. This book, written by one cf the 
best-known missionaries to Africa, and a 
former leader of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Britain, confines its attention to pagan 
Africa and mission work among the pagan 
races of Central and South Africa. It has the 
advantage of having been written in the very 
heart of the Dark Continent, with the actual 
conditions of material need and spiritual desti- 
tution pressing close upon the writer’s heart. 
Naturally there is brought vividly to the reader 
the conflict of Christianity and paganism. The 
history is outlined of the penetration of Africa 
by the forces of exploration, commercial and 
political exploitation, and Christian evangeliza- 
tion. The impact of the civilization which 
bears a higher name upon the African coasts 
and interior is shown to have been, for the 
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most part, shameful and baneful. Even against 
the dark background of pagan superstition and 
barbarity it stands out in the deeper blackness 
of vice and greed that have carried the stamp 
of Christian civilization. Streaking the dark- 
ness, however, there appear the paths of light 
blazed by the torches of the emissaries of the 
Gospel. The story of these efforts and their 
remarkable successes, in the usual varied 
forms of missionary endeavor, and the evident 
preparation of the land for speedy and suc- 
cessful occupancy by the Christian Church, fur- 
nishes the brighter part of the volume. The 
actual conditions of missionary work are 
graphically described and the Church’s task 
outlined. It is altogether a strong challenge 
to reparation and immediate expansion of 
effort. 

The book has been produced as a text-book 
for Mission study classes in Britain, but Ameri- 
can classes desiring some timely studies in the 
evangelization of pagan Africa will find this a 
satisfactory volume. There are numerous 
illustrations, a good bibliography and three 
maps, the best of which, unfortunately, is 
badly marred by errors in the coloring. 


William Scott Ament. By Henry D. 
Porter. 377 pp. 1911. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


The true record of a great man’s life is never 
one too many, and the literature of missionary 
biography is enriched by this history of the 
life of Dr. Ament, of the American Board 
Mission in China. Told largely through let- 
ters, this life-story reveals one of the most 
beautiful and useful lives that have been lav- 
ished upon China. After thirty-six years of 
unsparing and cheerful service, as he lay in 
mortal illness, it was truly said in a letter 
written him by one of his fellow workers, 
though of another mission, “Heathen officials, 
students and business men, as well as the 
Christians of all churches, know, honor and 
have felt the power of Pastor Ament.” To 
have fairly earned such a tribute by nearly 
two score years of tireless, buoyant, kindly and 
most efficient service was surely worth living 
and dying for. 

But this biography does more than reveal 
this rare spirit of beauty and strength. It tells 
the story of the development of missionary 
work in North China during the last thirty or 
forty years, and throws many a side light on 
everyday missionary experience and the life 
and customs of the Chinese. It gives vivid 
descriptions, too, of life in Peking during the 
memorable siege and of the reconstruction 
days that followed the Boxer uprising. 
Ament was one of the conspicuous and heroic 
figures during those troublous times. 

Dr. Porter says in his preface, “The purpose 
of this volume is essentially not that of eulogy. 
It is a study of work and service in a great 
cause.” Unobtrusively he has filled this put- 
pose well and in a good literary style. 
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The Social Work of Christian Mis- 
sions. By Alva W. Taylor. 265 pp. 
1911. Cincinnati: The Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society. $0.00. 


Inevitably in a social age the social aspects 
of Christian Missions are coming in for at- 
tention. Several smaller volumes since Dr. 
Dennis’ monumental work appeared have 
claimed recognition for the social merits of the 
missionary enterprise. In the latest of these, 
Professor Taylor, of the Bible College of Mis- 
souri, traces the bearings of missions on the 
social life and institutions of the nations 
reached by them. He shows how Christianity 
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creates and develops the true idea of the home, 
elevates the status of woman and proclaims 
the worth of the child; how it exercises its 
benevolent functions in dealing with poverty 
and physical suffering; how it emancipates 
from ignorance and superstition, and how it 
contributes to the material progress of races 
and the establishing of a substantial and pro- 
gressive civilization. A concluding chapter 
pleads for greater co-operation and unity in 
carrying out so difficult and paramount an 
undertaking. The book reveals extensive and 
scholarly study and presents a valuable apolo- 
getic of the missionary enterprise. There are 
appended a good bibliography of the subject 
and a list of questions for class use. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference of Theological Students 
and Professors at Oberlin, Ohio. 


In view of the present-day demands upon the Chris- 
tian ministry and the need of an increase both in the 
number and efficiency of ministers, the faculty and 
student delegates, representing twenty-five seminaries, 
assembled at Oberlin Theological Seminary, recom- 
mend: 

I, That, because of the enlarging specialization of 
the modern ministry, whereby men of varied gifts may 
find opportunity for service in many directions as mis- 
sionary teachers, medical missionaries, religious educa- 
tional directors, social service directors, etc., the 
seminaries should make provision for attracting many 
different types of men and preparing them for their 
special fields. To this end, courses should be offered, 
wherever possible, in missions, religious education, 
psychology of religion, sociology, evangelism, and the 
English Bible. 

II. That, because of the value of strictly scientific 
training as a preparation for the ministry, and from 
the fact that men may decide to enter the ministry 
from the scientific courses, and in order that they may 
be encouraged so to do, the seminaries should make 
the requirements for entrance more elastic, though of 
course there should be no lowering of standards. 

Ill. That this conference urge upon the faculties 
and student bodies of all our seminaries the importance 
of recruiting the strongest personalities for the work 
of the ministry at home and abroad; and to this end 
recommend the following methods: 

1. By work in the colleges, involving— 

(a) The organization of clubs or classes for a study 
of the ideals and methods of the preacher and pastor. 

(b) The encouragement of the appointment as 
preachers in college communities men who shall make 
attractive and compelling the appeal of the ministry. 

(c) Co-operation with the Student Movement in min- 
isterial institutes and in the campaign for ministerial 
Tecruits at summer conferences. 

2. By work in the churches and secondary schools 
of town and country, involving— 

(a) The use of the Gospel teams or similar agencies. 

(b) The insistence upon the primacy of parental in- 

fluence. 


3. By calling to the attention of all theological stu- 
dents the unprecedented demands and imperious claims 
of the foreign field. 

4. By the persistent encouragement of all ministers 
to intensify their vocational consciousness and voca- 
tional comradeship; to avoid the apologetic attitude, 
and to magnify the calling of the ministry so as to win 
the enthusiastic admiration of able men. 

1V. That in recruiting for the ministry the appeal 
be made to those “pure, large, and high motives that 
cannot be exhausted.” 

V. That the students in theological seminaries en- 
gage in such forms of Christian service as shall 
strengthen faith, translate theory into practice, and 
effect the betterment of the community; that this 
service should be directed as far as possible along lines 
such as involve the problems of the church in the 
country, city, and foreign fields; that the proper cor- 
relation of such work with the intellectual training 
should be sought through faculty co-operation, super- 
vision and review. 

VI. That we warn all theological students con- 
stantly to watch and pray against all forms of tempta- 
tion which come to them, even though they are stu- 
dents in the seminary; and we earnestly urge them, by 
the help of God, to discard all those personal habits 
which destroy in them their Christian influence and 
efficiency, and to keep constantly in mind the character 
of our great Master, Jesus Christ, for whom they are 
to be ambassadors. 

VII. That the association should be organized in all 
theological seminaries, except in theological depart- 
ments in connection with colleges, where the seminary 
men sometimes affiliate with the college associations. 
The organization of the association is recommended 
for the following reasons: 

1. To bring theological students into vital touch 


with the Christian Student Movement, giving them the 


right to the use of its leaders, seats in its conferences, 
and access to the information which comes through it 
from the world field. 

2. In order that the association by persistent effort 
may secure the introduction of thorough courses in the 
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study of missions in the seminary curricula, in addi- 
tion to those courses carried cn in voluntary classes, 
the latter of which we consider vitally important and 
should have a claim upon the entire student body. 

3. In order that volunteer bands may be organized 
in theological seminaries, thus making them recruiting 
grounds for the foreign field. 

4. That the spiritual life and power of theological 
students may be developed through the introduction 
of the Morning Watch for private study, meditation 
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and prayer, and where possible the meeting together 
of small groups for the more personal discussion and 
realization of the great truths developed in class-room 
instruction and personal Bible study. 

VIII. That it is the prayer of this Conference that 
the Spirit of God may abide in all our theological in. 
stitutions to the end that their students may be men 
of faith, of purity, and of power; men who shall be 
able to meet and master the tasks which the times 
impose. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference of Theological Students 


and Professors at New Haven, Conn. 


We earnestly recommend, in the interests of the 
spiritual life of our seminaries: 

1. That students be urged to the faithful, daily, de 
votional study of the Bible, separately or in groups, if 
circumstances permit. 

2. That the daily habit of prayer be firmly rooted 
in the individual life. 

8. That groups for prayer be formed, made up of 
men like minded, with the aim of perfecting consecra- 
tion, and with a strong emphasis on intercession. 

4. That the employment of these means for the culti- 
vation of spirituality and the spread of the Kingdom 
of God be placed first in the life, and not last, in 
recognition of the law that “All power cometh of 
God,” and “Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 

We strongly recommend that, to offset the cloistered 
and dangerously theoretical tendencies of seminary 
life, to keep the spiritual life warm, to turn unused 
forces to more fruitful account in surrounding com- 
munities, some form of organized evangelistic and per- 
sonal work, or other form of Christian social service, 
be generally recommended: 

1. The creation of evangelistic bands made up of 
men whose scholarship amply permits the expenditure 
of time, to be sent out periodically to work in neigh- 
boring churches or communities, in wise co-operation 
with local pastors. 

2. That some form of voluntary and unselfish ser- 
vice be pressed upon the entire student body as an 
absolutely indispensable duty. And, 

3. That all such work be done under the superin- 
tendence and wise regulation of the faculty. 

We strongly recommend that, in view of present- 
day demands for more men of special gifts of leader- 
ship in the Christian ministry, the theological students 
of all our seminaries should accept and seek to dis- 
cuarge their personal responsibility to recruit men 
for this calling, employing among other means the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To co-operate with the Student Movement in 
ministerial institutions for large universities and for 
groups of contiguous colleges. 

2. To attend summer conferences of the Student 
Movement in order to help by personal work to enlist 
men for the ministry. 


3. To send to the colleges and schools, for the pur. 
pose of holding meetings with selected groups of stu- 
dents and for personal work, deputations composed of 
former students and others who possess qualifications 
which will give them favorable access to undergrad- 
uates and school boys. 


4. To endeavor in our work among the churches, 
also in following up former fellow-students who have 
entered other pursuits, to influence promising young 
men to consider favorably the claims of the Christian 
ministry. 


5. To give ourselves regularly to intercession for 
laborers. 

We recommend that closer and more helpful rela 
tions be cultivated between the Christian associations 
and other religious societies in the seminaries and the 
Christian Association Movement in the _ colleges: 
through sending delegates to important student con- 
ferences, through visits of traveling secretaries, 
through the use of the periodicals, The Student World 
and Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN, and through helping to cul- 
tivate the Christian life and activity in adjacent stu 
dent communities. 


We recommend that: 


1. There should be organized in every theological 
seminary voluntary mission-study classes, wherein the 
conditions in various fields, at home and abroad, shall 
be considered, peculiar problems presented and special 
needs set forth, to the end that intelligent intercession 
may be made, and that no possible field of action be 
overlooked by those who have not finally decided upon 
the particular line of work which they intend to follow. 

2. In addition to such voluntary classes an effort be 
made in every seminary, with a view to forming such 
a full department of missions as has proven successful 
in certain institutions; to secure as a regular part of 
the training for the Christian ministry a chair of, or 
the equivalent thereto, in systematic courses upon mis- 
sions, 

We recommend that every seminary student face 
with thoroughness and heroism the problem as to the 
field of labor where his life service is most needed 
and will be most eff -ctive. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MISSIONS BY AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN STUDENTS DURING 1910-1911 


Compiled by Thomas S. Sharp, Assistant Secretary 


HE reports of the institutions of higher learning in the United States and 
Canada for the academic year 1910-1911, gathered by the Student Volunteer 
Movement, show that $187,519.16 were contributed for missions. This is 

an increase of $53,757.57 over last year. 

This marked increase, according to the reports received, has come from 
members of faculties and friends of the institutions. It can be accounted for 
in part by the fact that a number of the colleges either inaugurated large mis- 
sionary enterprises or enlarged upon activities already begun. Among the insti- 
tutions showing largest gains in this respect were: Augustana College, Knox 
College (Toronto), MacKenzie School, Queens University, St. Paul’s School, 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, University of Michigan, University of Penn- 
sylvania and Yale University. 

During the year 1909-1910 the reports showed an increase of nearly $30,000 
in student contributions over that of the preceding year, but for this past year 
there seems to be a falling off in contributions made by students of over $3,000. 
However, a study of the reports received shows that a number of institutions 
which reported large contributions by students for preceding years failed to 
respond to our request for reports this year; this no doubt accounts for the 
falling off in the amount reported as contributed by students. 

Ninety-two institutions are reported as having contributed $300 and over— 
this is a larger number than in any other year. Of this number twenty-six insti- 
tutions report such an amount for the first time, but twenty-three institutions 
which appeared in the list for 1909-1910 either failed to send in reports for this 
year or failed to secure sums sufficient to entitle them to be entered in this list. 

AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO MISSIONS BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS—1910-11 
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Co-educational . . 417 | 312 | 230 | $25,788.31 | $45,137.38 | $70,925.69 | $38,335.09 | $32,590.60 | 18,288 | 115,135 
101 | 35 | 10,684.83 | 28,292.50 | 38,977.33 | 28,654.85 | 10,322.48 3,635 18,700 
For Women. .. . . 182 132 106 7,179.44 | 16,700.54 | 23,879.98 2,722.75 | 21,157.23 9,120 36,500 
Theological......... 102 7 3 | 19,609.94 | 11,272.44 | 30,882.38 | 18,888.00 | 11,994.38 2,151 6,100 
Medical and other 
Professiona 173 62 7 91.63 355.00 446.63 95.50 351.13 90 24,025 
ormal a 225 115 51 601.94 2,953.52 3,555.46 472.50 3,082 .96 2,727 133) 
Preparatory........ 252 144 43 7,812.25 5,066.10 | 12,878.35 2,384.25 | 10,494.10 2,880 52,162 
Agricultural and 
etemical,........ 70 41 17 195.40 840.47 1,035. 87 90.00 945.87 753 | 22,300 
Bible and Missionary 
Training.......... 28 20 9 951.00 3,885.22 4,836 .22 2,286.00 2,550.22 1,095 3,000 
Unclassified... ...... 22 11 1 20.00 81.25 ee  tbwens oe ee a 
Total for 1910-11. .| 1,572 | 980 | 552 | $72,934.74 |$114,584.42 |$187,519.16 | $93,928.94 | $93,590.22 | *40,739 | 300,252 
Total for 1909-10. .| 1,477 | 754 | 477 | $37,708.32 | $96,053.27 |$133,761.59 | $36,722.83 | $97,038.76 | 29,021/ ...... 





*This number is not complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 
































































LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1010-1911 
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No. of No. of 
Total Faculty | Given by | Students | Students 
InstiTUTIONSs* Amount and Students | Contribut-| Matric. 
Friends ing lated 
i Academy, Andover, Mass. . ‘c °° ) ea $350.00 ae 
es Scott College, Decatur, Ga. . | 300.00; ...... 300. _ | Bee 
egheny Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. = 535.00 9.75 525.25 | ees: 
Allentown College for Women, Allentown, Pa.. tceeeermned: ( 100.00 225.00 bicaeee ian 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.. es 868 .00 310.00  » 3 pees 5 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, M.. ....-| 6,802.81 | 5,600.00 702.81 200 555 
Baptist Institute for Christian Workers, Philadsiphia, | Pa.. .se+-| 683.00 500.00 83. 6a... 
Beimont College, Nashville, Tenn.. ............0ccccccscccccecees cf ee 375.00 eae 
Blackstone Female Institute, Blackstone, Va.. 717.00 175.00 TS i<ccau'h coal 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me... ; 320.00 75.00 245.00 100 308 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. . 325.00 30.00 295.00 ee 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.. 1,502.50 323.00 | 1,179.50 300 425 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn... neath’ 1,259.00 254.00 | 1,005.00 200 341 
Central Holiness University, Oskaloosa, la.. -aieaceud 669.00 300.00 369.00 —s oe 
Christian and Missionary Alliance mualiaete, Nyack, N ne oe 2,633.00 | 1,611.00 | 1,022.00 ot tts 
Christian University, Canton, Mo.. are 610.00 540.00 70.00 18 153 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 550.00 200.00 350.00 ft ae 
Columbia University, New York a: SE 8 nseees 350.00; ...... 9,086 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C iepackones C—O —O—— / - | eee 331 
Denison University, Granville, (ERR aera 565.00 25.00 540.00 150 60 
Friends Bible and Training School, Cleveland, cn dinentuncieba 365.00 100.00 265.00 | eet 
General Theological Seminary, New York City. BE ECIEER <e: 510.00 10.00 500.00; |... 148 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. . : Pekar as it | iia  - | aaa 286 
Greenville College, Greenville, lll.. ieee: 310.00 36.30 273.70 100 350 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. . eee fF 250.00 750.50 169 
Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss.. en atic alahcicw ged 533.50 50.00 483 50 rt eee 
ewell Lutheran College, — la. endaeas 404.00 319.00 85.00 2 avant 
Judson College, Marion, Ala.. . 700.00! ...... 700 00 00; 0" 
ox College, Toronto, a ‘Canada... 14,465.00 | 14,086.00 379 00 io} oo" 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. . 438.00; ...... —s Uh 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.. 500.00; ...... 500 00 PP oa 
MacKenzie School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.. ; 2,785.82 150.00 | 2,635.82 fh BRR. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va. 325.00 | ...... 325.00 tae 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, iil... 719.00 240.00 479.00 | ene 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. . 750.00 490.00 i a= 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, i. 1,144.00 200.00 944.00 «ene 
Meridian Male College, Meridian, Miss.. 400.00 300.00 100.00 25 
Meridian Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. . 300.00]; ...... Of rrr mesic 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 630.00 50.00 RR ee 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill.. 7 4 reese 823 .00 i ae 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. 'B., Canada. siinke nated 430.00 160.00 270.00 gg ee 
Mouat Hermon School, Mount Hermon, ed ca core pace ia 706.50} ...... 706. 9 pai 
Mount Sagehs College, South Hadlow, Diaas..... 2... ccc ccccce 2,036.50 725.00 | 1,311.50 500 754 
Northiield Seminary, East Northiield, Mass.............. 335.00 75.00 260. | ieee 
Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. . 803.00 70.00 733.00 185 382 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill... 1,100.00 250.00 850.00 300 4,753 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 1,565 .00 415.00 | 1,150.00 700 2.043 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies, ‘Ogontz, Pa... ts RR 800.00 siete Pe 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio.. 900.00 300.00 600 .00 600 1,345 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. . 700.00 600.00 100.00 350 348 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.. 1,125.00 300.00 825.00 310 2 006 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal.. : 425.00 50.00 375.00] ...... “41 
Presbyteriaa College, Montreal, Que., ‘Canada. . .| 2,015.73 | 1,845.00 ee <¢cesee & <okeee 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J .| 1,532.00 329.00 | 1,203.00 109 185 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.. ; : .| 13,500.00 | 11,000.00 | 2,500.00} ...... 1, 
Queens University, Kingston, Ont., Canada... sncccccccccccce! Bee.O0 | 3,080.60 200.00 i 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va.. 750.00 30.00 c!) 565 
Rochester Theological Seminary, a, i,  §§ ae 506.85 71 145 
Seattle Seminary, Seattle, Wash.. cas 772.70 592.50 180.20 J ae: 
Simpson College, Indianola, la. ess 7 445.06 77.80 367 . 26 200 466 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.. eer 200.00 | 1,842.00 1,200 1,800 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.. ediemenarias 827.45 123.50 703.95 225 330 
Southern Presbyterian College, Red ponings, 5 _ ke 308 . 34 73.00 235.34 Cll a 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass.. 950. 500.00 450.  )_ ies 
St. Paul’s School, ‘Concord, N.H.. 5,000.00 | 1,000.00 | 4,000. 340)... 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va.. 450.00 20.00 430.00 ee eee) 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.. 840.32 183.00 657 .32 700 3,300 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, Alexandria, Va... 850.00 500.00 50. ee 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky.. 600.00 125.00 EGP E seve 264 
Union College, College View, Neb.. 620.00} ...... DEE ecsees 379 
Union Theological Seminary, New York Giy.. 984.00 325.00 650.00] ...... 225 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va.. 985 .02 200.00 785 .02 ae ° 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 1,267.50 | 1,000.00 £5 Bae 1,316 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. . 500.00 / ...... ChU!lcUCCcLhre 5,207 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.. 3,166.85 776.00 | 2,390.85 800 5,381 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. c.. 500.00 50.00 450.00 380 787 
University of Pennsyivania, Philadelphia, Pa. 22,094.35 | 20,336.24 | 1,758.11 800 5,200 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. . 3,287.10 245.00 | 3,042.10 1,965 |... 
University of Virginia, University, Va........................... Ov | eee  f ) ieee 725 
University of Wooster, Wooster, ie aah ae pace pepe se 395.25 100.00 295.25 200 898 
Veer Cotiee, Poughkeepsie, N. Y...................00 1,300.00 | ...... 1,300.00 s00 1,054 
Wellesley College, 5, Aeebbebeaeaeabebebeneaaateaeiete 3,041.00 200.00 | 2,841.00 600 1,418 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.. 440.00 40.00} 400.00} ...... 200 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. . 300.00} ...... 300.00 |... -. | enw aes 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.. 500.00 125.00 375.00 250 300 
Western en for Women, Oxford, Obio.. 800.00 200. ? 206 290 
Western Th ical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 750.00 225.00 525.00 pe. 
my Ay eT RE 300.00} ...... venese 18 
eaton ege, Wheaton, Ill..................................| 2.29078 | 2108 00! 198 781 °° 4K 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass : a penitent isa br bu 
Winthrop Normal College, Rock Hill, s. c. ...| 662.50 150.00 512.50 500 |e sesss 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn... -| 20,451.10 | 16,504.10 | 3,947.00 2,000 3,282 





* If any institutions whose contributions f 





home and forei issi from 
vn a a inittions, whoa contbutons fo reign missions amounted to $200 or more have been omitted . 











